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Mr. McKenzie: This is Robert McKenzie, speaking from a BBC 
studio in London. The BBC London Forum is pleased, again, to 
join forces with the University of Chicago Rounp Taste to bring you 
a transatlantic discussion on a subject which concerns the whole world. 
During the past few weeks there has been intense interest on both 
sides of the Atlantic on the question: Should there be high-level talks? 
And, if so, at what level should these talks be held and what countries 
should be represented? 

Gentlemen, I think we might begin, if you are agreeable, with the 
question of timing. There has been a great discussion as to when talks 
with the Communist powers ought to take place. I wonder if this is 
_the time. 

Mayhew, you have been talking to some of these Communist leaders 
recently. Are you left with the feeling that now is the time to try 
to arrange these talks? 


Mr. Mayuew: I think all of us this side of the Atlantic want these 
talks to take place now, and I find myself feeling that, unless there 
is a good reason for not talking with these Communist leaders, then 
I am for doing it now. It may reduce tension to have an exchange of 
views, even if we do not agree, and I am sure that, if we get ourselves 
in the position of refusing to talk, we let the Russians have the initia- 
tive on the propaganda and political warfare front, which really is 
important. So, now we have got aside the one real reason for not 
holding the talks now—namely, the Paris Agreements ratification, on 
which the French were so terribly difficult. Let us go ahead now. 

Mr. McKenzie: Let us have the American view on this. 

Mr. Wricur: I think that it is a good time to have talks. Certainly 
the democracies that believe in the efficacy of discussion should always 
be willing to discuss questions. There are, of course, many problems 
concerning the details, preparatory talks, but I agree that the time has 
come to have talks. 

Mr. Perrer: Yes. I do not particularly care what time it is. I rather 
follow Mayhew in this; that the important thing is psychological and, 
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if you like, moral. Why pretend to ourselves? The fact is this: A large 
part of the world is neutralist, at least by instinct, and I think most of 
all it is for us to demonstrate that we are willing to come halfway. 
I do not think that the time is as important as the declaration of will- 
ingness to talk to these fellows, as long as they are willing. 


Mr. McKenzie: Three-quarters of the panel have so far agreed that 
talks, and very soon, should be held. Boothby, do you fit into this? 


Sir Rosert: No, I am afraid I do not. I think it would be dan- 
gerous to have talks without unity of purpose and agreement about 
major policy between the Western powers—above all, between the 
United States and this country. At the present moment we (Britain 
and the United States) are running into very serious trouble over the 
situation in the Far East, which ties up with the whole general ques- 
tion of talks. I think we have got to get out of this trouble and clear 
up the situation before we can go into high-level talks with the Com- 
munist world. 


Mr. McKenzie: Now, just to sharpen that, Boothby, what do you 
think are the issues in the Far East that are holding Britain and the 
United States apart? 


Sir Rosert: I am going to speak very frankly because I think 
friends can speak frankly to each other. It seems to us incredible in 
this country—and I speak as a Conservative—that, for the sake of two 
small islands within a few hundred yards of the Chinese mainland 
(which, nobody disputes, belong to China), the whole of the Atlantic 
Alliance, the alliance between the United States and the British Com- 
monwealth, the whole support of Asia, and even possibly the whole 
support of the world should be put in jeopardy. We think that that 
situation must be cleared up. We are 100 per cent behind the United 
States in its defense of Formosa, but if by any chance the present sit- 
uation were allowed to drift on until we have something like a war 
between the United States and China over these islands, in which this 
country and the British Commonwealth could not support the United 
States, that would seem to me to be a disaster of the first magnitude. 
We have got to clear that up before we can get anywhere. 


Mr. McKenzie: Boothby argues, then, that there should be no talks 
until Britain and the United States have reached some sort of agree- 
ment on this vital Far Eastern question. 

How do you feel about it, Peffer? 
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Mr. Perrer: I disagree wholly with Boothby that that is a reason 
for postponing. We will always find a reason for postponing, and I 
think that can be settled between ourselves, either before or there. 
Now, unfortunately, since I am supposed to be talking from the 
American point of view, I wholly, almost ecstatically, agree with 
Boothby’s main point. I cannot very well talk, from the American side, 
about Quemoy and Matsu, because, speaking for myself alone, I think 
that as a government we are quite wrong; and I think it might help 
if, at such a conference, the British, the French, the Russians, and 
ourselves might bring it about that we were willing to be a bit less 
intransigent about Quemoy, Matsu, and neighboring parts. But I do 
not agree with Boothby that that is the reason for postponing. If that 
is a reason for postpening, we will always have one. 


Mr. Mayuew: I agree wholly with Boothby’s analysis of Formosa, 
and it does seem to us terribly critical and urgent; but surely, I mean, 
it should not hold up the talks. It would be much better not to have 
the Far East on the agenda, not to have China there, and to go ahead 
with these talks on the many other important subjects. 


Mr. Wraicut: I agree with that point of view. It seems to me that 
We cannot expect to have an absolute solidarity of the West in going 
in. If we achieved such a solidarity, it would mean we would never 
have talks. There are always going to be some differences. After all, 
we are talking about independent countries. I think that fundamen- 
tally there is a solidarity in opinion as to the main problems between 
the United States and Great Britain, and such a conference would be 
-a place where minor differences could be adjusted. 


_ Sie Roserr: It is all very well, you know; but this is not a minor 
difference at all. This is one of the major problems confronting the 
‘world today. We have got to have solidarity about these major prob- 
lems. Peffer said we could argue this matter either before or there. 
‘What does he mean by “there”? That the United States and Great 
Britain are to thrash out their arguments and possibly have a straight 
‘quarrel over a major item of policy in front of the Communists with 
the Communists present? I do not see that that is going to serve any 
‘useful purpose at all. I think this is a matter of great urgency. I think 
-we have to settle it between ourselves. I agree there are many minor 
‘points of difference, but this is not a minor point of difference, be- 
cause it could lead to a major war in which the United States and 
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the British Commonwealth would be separated from each other. Does 
anybody call that a minor point? 


Mr. McKenzie: Now a very brief rebuttal on this first question of 
timing, say, from Quincy Wright. 


Mr. Wricut: I think that the point that Boothby makes is an im- 
portant one. I think I share his views, as does Peffer, in regard to 
Quemoy and Matsu. If we got into a world war over those little is- 
lands, it would be a disaster. I do not know what the game being 
played in Washington is on that point. There was a conference be- 
tween the President and the senators recently. Apparently some agree- 
ment was reached. I hope that in the next few days or weeks the: 
question of what policy the United States is following in regard to 
that will be settled. But I think that preparations can be made for a 
high-level conference. 


Mr. McKenzie: Now, on balance, we seem to be agreed with Booth- 
by’s one rather major item... . 


Sir Rosert: I am all for preparations. 


Mr. McKenzie: Well, now, let that be. Assume that we are going 
to go ahead, how do we proceed? In other words, at what level de 
these talks start? Do they start at the summit, with the very tor 
staff meeting to discuss meetings, without an agenda, or do we begin 
laboriously, at the other end, trying to get agreement on agenda among 
officials, and so on? 

Now, Boothby, the government in this country intends to speak 
with two voices on this matter with rather different emphases. Would 
you try to explain to us what is going on? 


Sir Roserr: Sir Anthony Eden said he thought it should begin 
at the official level, move up to the Foreign Secretary’s level, and fin: 
ish, if all went well, at the top level. Sir Winston Churchill said he 
thought that a gesture from the summit, whatever that might mean 
would be the best way of starting off the whole business, without an 
agenda. Well, on balance—and I am only giving my personal opinion 
—I side with Sir Anthony Eden. I am not awfully keen, especially 
after reading the record of the Yalta Conference, on vague confer 
ences at the summit, in which every type of confidential chat is taker 
down and maybe published a little later. You have not got a et 


clear agenda. You do not understand clearly what you mean, and you 
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may get in a mess; and, in any case, it seems to me the decisive issue 
in this matter is the attitude of the United States. 

President Eisenhower has made it perfectly plain that he does not 
favor beginning this thing with a top-level conference. So, presum- 
ably, if that were held, of the premiers at the very top, there would 
be an empty chair; and that chair would be the United States chair. 
I think that any conference—top level, middle level, or low level— 
with the United States having an empty chair would be absolutely 
worthless; therefore, I favor Sir Anthony Eden’s approach. 


Mr. McKenzie: Before we ask the American side to explain the 
American position on this, I wonder if we could just knit in the 
Labour opposition’s view on this subject on the British side. 


Mr. Mayuew: We are stalwart supporters of Sir Winston Churchill 
in this matter, and I was very interested to see the extraordinary con- 
flict between him and Eden. Frankly, all he was doing was going on 
record for posterity; and I think Boothby’s line is the line of the 
British government; and I think it is the wrong one, but perhaps I 
will get a chance to say so later. 


Mr. McKenzie: Before we turn to the American side in this matter, 
do you in New York want to ask anything more about the British 
picture? Do you understand this difference of opinion on this side? 


Mr. Wricut: I do not know that I understand it precisely; but it 
seems to me that the problem is to create a new atmosphere. I doubt 
whether a conference would settle very many specific questions; but 
the question is: Can a new atmosphere of negotiation be established 
between the West and the Soviet Union? If it can be established at 
all, it seems to me a top-level conference might be able to do it. Con- 
sequently, I am inclined to believe that there should be an effort not 
to reach agreement on numerous problems of agenda but only on the 
bare agenda, with the hope that this new atmosphere might be achieved 
by a meeting of the actual top-level people. 


Mr. Perrer: I think Boothby is much too worried about procedure. 
Look here, if there is any real desire to come to anything, the proce- 
dure will be relatively unimportant. As a matter of fact, all we would 
have to do is to have interchanges of forty-eight hours among the 
foreign ministers, in which they would just decide what things they 
were going to talk about. Then it would be much more effective to 
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have talks at the top with a minimum of preparation, with a minimum 
of paraphernalia. I rather think Churchill is right about that. 

Look here, what have we got to talk about? Austria, Germany, the 
Far East—that’s about all. We can settle that in preliminary discussions 
of foreign offices in about forty-eight hours. If we really want to get. 
anywhere, procedure is unimportant. If we do not want to get any- 
where, the procedure, also, is unimportant. 


Mr. McKenzie: Boothby, your concern with procedure has been 
criticized. 


Sm Roserrt: I am not really concerned with procedure, but it does 
seem to me that on this issue President Eisenhower has made his 
position perfectly plain. He has said, on more than one occasion, that 
not only is he against a top-level conference (that is to say, at the sum- 
mit) but that also he himself would refuse to go. And, until he alters 
or modifies that view, it seems to me perfectly useless to go on even 
talking about it. 


Mr. McKenzie: Now, is that a fair summary of Eisenhower’s posi- 
tion as you understand it, Wright? 


Mr. Wricurt: It seems to me that the President has somewhat modi- 
fied the preconditions in the talk that he made soon after the death 
of Stalin. I think there are indications that he is more agreeable to 
a top-level conference without too much preliminary conversation at 
the present time. Of course I cannot speak for the President, but I 
think there are indications in that direction. 


Mr. McKenzie: Whatever way the conference is arranged, what are 


we going to talk about? That, I suppose, is really the crux of the 
matter. 


Mr. Perrer: There are numerous minor differences. There are a few 
major differences, without which no settlement is possible, and the 
present state of neither peace nor war goes on. I have already indi- 
cated: First of all, Austria, which is the simplest; then, of course, 
Germany; and then (painful as it may be, since that does separate the 
British and the Americans) I do not see how we can come to any 
kind of world settlement without taking up the Far East. If we could 
come to a settlement on those three, or at least come to an understand- 
ing, or to a standstill, then there would be a good deal of détente, a 
good deal of relaxation, of what we have got now. If we cannot do 
that, it is no use anyhow. 
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~ Mr. McKenzie: Now, there is Peffer’s agenda, roughly in this order, 
I gather: Austria, Germany, Far East. 


Mr. Maynew: But nothing about disarmament, Peffer? I should 
have thought that the deadlock we have gotten into here in London 
on disarmament was an obvious reason for raising this to the top level, 
and that is why I myself (quite apart from the others) feel that it 
should be a meeting at the top level first. It is just no good asking 
people of a lower grade, a lower standing, to try to reach agreement 
with each other at all. They have to refer back the whole time. I would 
say let the top people meet first and let them talk about disarmament 
in addition to these things; and let them also begin by just a general 
exchange of views, perhaps a protracted one. I am sure Communist 
leaders like Molotov and Ho Chi Minh are not like, as some people 
feel, really sick people who understand the Western point of view 
and turn out a lot of propaganda. They are people who believe their 
own propaganda and whose own minds require a real hard check of 
a clear, persuasive, convincing statement of Western aims and West- 
ern intentions. If these top-level people give ground and really go to 
town in that way, it may lead toward some concrete agreement; but, 
if we get a few officials around the table, it is no good at all in my 
opinion. 

Mr. Perrer: May I interrupt to ask Mayhew how many top-level 
people he wants to have there? 


Mr. Mayuew: It is always my private view that, the more Russians 

we can talk to at once on this, the better. If we look at the Hopkins 
papers, we see that, when Stalin was a little overpersuaded, sometimes 
by Roosevelt or Churchill, he would go back and report to the Polit- 
buro, and they would stiffen him up again. But, nevertheless, if we 
could get Bulganin and Khrushchev and Molotov around the table 
(and equivalents on the other side), I think that is the only hope. I 
do not sound very hopeful, but I do not think these officials will get 
anywhere. 
Mr. McKenzie: That takes us a little bit back to methodology again. 
_ I want to concentrate on what the conversations would be about. The 
- one new point added, of course, is disarmament. Now, Wright, as a 
_ great authority on war and disarmament, would you agree that that is 
a fruitful thing to put on the agenda? 


Mr. Wricur: I think disarmament should be discussed. My opinion, 
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however, is that disarmament is a consequence rather than a cause; 
that we do not make progress in disarmament until there is a greater 
degree of confidence among the powers and an assumption that the 
great political issues can be settled or are on the way toward settlement. 
When that improved opinion takes place, then the taxpayers’ pressure 
on all sides tends to bring about a disarmament. Disarmament should 
be there, but I would not expect much progress made on the great is- 
sues of the Far East and German unity. I, perhaps, might take a little 
exception to my colleague Peffer’s emphasis upon Austria. It seems to 
me, the Soviets have been in the past using Austria as a pawn and have 
been unwilling to reach agreement on Austria until agreement has 
been reached on the German problem. They have been holding out on 
that because they think they have some bargaining position on Austria 
that may help them on the German question. It would seem from very 
recent negotiations that they are now willing to make peace with Aus- 
tria as an inducement for Germany. In any event, I should put such 
great questions as the Far East, Germany, and disarmament as a final 
consequence. 


Mr. McKenzie: Let us look at Germany in particular. It has been 
insisted on this side, and I think the people in New York have agreed, 
that we have got what we want now with respect to Germany, that she 
is going to be integrated into the West. What basis of negotiation will 
remain with the Russians? 


Boothby, what do you see? 


Sir Roser: I think we are all indulging in a good deal of wishful 
thinking at the moment, especially so far as Austria and the Far East 
are concerned. But, so far as Germany is concerned, it might be pos- 
sible to reach some measure of agreement which would involve some 
measure of German disarmament. These twelve mechanized German 
divisions are largely mythical, and every responsible German military 
authority with whom I have discussed the matter says that it will take 
years to realize them in practice, even if it can ever be done and even 
if they had any relevance to modern warfare. So, I think, there is an 
opening there. When it comes to free elections, which I think is another 
condition precedent of German reunion, then I am not at all so sure. 
I was at the Berlin Conference. I had a very interesting conversation 
with one of the leading Soviet journalists there, and he asked me, 
“How can an election be free if the wrong side wins?” The thing is 


just not possible. And they do not really think about elections in the | 
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_ Same terms as we do. So, I think that is going to be a very, very difficult 
problem to solve. 

As far as disarmament is concerned, if I may say so, I entirely agree 
with our friends on the other side, that this is more or less irrelevant, 
unless, and until, we can get some political agreement. I watched those 
disarmament conferences before the war, and it seemed to me that all 
they did was to exacerbate feeling and make war more likely in the 
absence of political agreement, which has got to come first. 


Mr. Maynew: An interesting side light on that question of free 
elections I found when I was in Indochina. There, of course, the Com- 
munists are entitled to free elections in July next year, which they are 
going to win if they are free, and I think that it will be a very interest- 
ing thing to see whether (since they have got to lay down what free 
elections are in order to win them) it might have some bearing on 
Germany. There is one other point I think we ought to make at this 
stage. We are all assuming the Russians are coming to this conference; 
but, of course, for a long time before German ratification, before the 
Paris Agreements were ratified, they said they would not come if we 
did ratify; and, though I am certain that the fact of ratification would 
not change them in the long run, I am not for a bit certain in the 
short run that they are going to come to these talks. 


Mr. McKenzie: You mean that they may have to demonstrate their 
disapproval ? 


Mr. Marnew: That is right. I am not at all clear that Bulganin’s 
statement was wholly satisfactory—that he would, in effect, agree to 
talks at this time. 


Mr. McKenzie: At any event, Boothby, a moment ago, suggested 
there was ground for negotiation in the sense that we might not press 
the whole way with German rearmament if we got a suitable quid 
pro quo, perhaps in the form of free elections or something of that 
kind. Now, I wonder if that would be in any way acceptable in Amer- 
ican opinion. I am not just asking Quincy Wright and Peffer their own 
view on this, but I am asking whether American opinion would be 
prepared to compromise on an issue such as that as far as Germany is 
concerned? 


Mr. Wraicut: I do not know that I can speak for American opinion. 
I think that we would stand very strongly for free elections. That has 
been a major point. However, looking at the matter realistically, of 
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course one cannot expect that the Soviets will get out of East Germany, 
especially if there are going to be elections which might put the whole 
of Germany in the Western orbit. I think we can take that for granted, 
Consequently, any possible arrangement for elections which would be 
free, which might result in a united Germany, it seems to me, would . 
have to go along with less German armament and less firm connection 
of Germany with the West. 


Mr. McKenzie: Do you think, Peffer, that American opinion is 
thinking at all in terms of an exchange or a set of concessions to the 
Communist world in return for the major concessions from them that 
we want; or do we approach these talks assuming that there can be no 
weakening whatever on any of these points as far as we are concerned? 


Mr. Perrer: I should say that our service people will object to any 
reduction of German armament. I should say, too, that the fear of war 
is so general here that, once there was a demonstration that we could 
come to some basis, as I say, not of peace but of standstill, I think pub- 
lic opinion would be willing to accept it. I am like Boothby—not 
frightfully optimistic about the chance of a real settlement over Ger- 
many in particular. I feel, like Boothby, that, if we agreed on elections, 
it would mean nothing except phrases. But again I say I am less con- 
cerned with whether we come to agreement than I am about giving a 
demonstration to all the world that we, on our side of the line, are 
willing to come at least halfway; and as to Mayhew’s point, if the Rus- 
sians refuse to come, well that would be perfectly all right—that would 
be further demonstration to that part of the world which is now dis- 


posed to be neutralist that we are willing to come halfway and that 
the Russians are not. 


Sir Roserr: I think self-interest comes into this a bit, and my only 
reason for any optimism (and it is not very much, but there is a little 
optimism about a conference) is that the overwhelming interest of the 
Soviet Union is to keep a reunited Germany out of the Western orbit, 
out of NATO, if you like to put it that way; our main interest is to 
keep a reunited Germany out of the Communist orbit. Those two in- 
terests, to some extent, coincide. It seems to me that it might be pos- 
sible to work out a compromise which would be agreeable to Germany, 
which would bear a heavy price for reunification, which would achieve 
that purpose. I think that is the best hope of this conference—that 


neither of us wants to see a reunited Germany permanently allied with 
the other side. 
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_ Mr. McKenzie: Are you suggesting, Boothby, in effect that the 
Western powers might be agreeable to Germany operating out of 
NATO or Western union? Surely this is something that would lead 
to a great deal of uneasiness both here and in the United States. 


Sir Rozerr: Not a reunited Germany. We have always said that 
Bonn could not bind the government of a reunited Germany. I think 
we would go into these negotiations as a result of the ratification of 
the treaty, but it seems to me that we might still be able to reach a 
compromise on that point. 


Mr. Wricut: We have been going against a policy which was set 
forth at Yalta and Potsdam, of a neutralized, disarmed, united Ger- 
many. We have been going in the direction of combining West Ger- 
many with the West. Do I understand from Boothby that he thinks 
British opinion would tolerate going back to the policy of a neutralized, 
relatively disarmed Germany? 


Sir Rosert: I do not like the word “neutralized.” But I think that 
some formula might be worked out which would prevent Germany 
forever from joining either side and which would entitle anybody to 
intervene. I do not see, otherwise, that there is any possibility of agree- 
ment, because the Soviet Union will never agree to a reunited, rearmed 
Germany as a permanent member of NATO, and we can never run 
any risk that a reunited, rearmed Germany shall join the Soviet Union 
—become a satellite state, if you like to put it that way. 


Mr. Mayuew: I think Boothby understates the feeling of the British 
people on this. I think the British people will demand that we have 
another go at getting the unity of Germany. It may not come off; and 
the net gain to the Russians might even be more than the net gain to 
us. But the gain to both sides of a relaxation of tensions (if we really 
could reach agreement on this frightfully difficult and critical point) 
seems to me out of all proportion in importance and something we 


really ought to try for. 


Mr. McKenzie: There is one question we have not looked for, and 
very briefly could we have a word on it? Are we going to assume that 
every country whose interest is affected in a major way must be 
present at these talks? For example, the West German government? 
Peffer, what do you think? 


Mr. Perrer: No, I do not. I think that simply gets us off in all sorts 
of intricate mazes. Logically, if we are going to discuss Austria, Ger- 
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many, and the Far East, then Austria, Germany, and China should be 
represented. I think this is much too serious for logic. I should say that, 
if and after the four main powers can come to some agreement, we 
can persuade the others. Now I think we get nowhere whatever if we 
have a large conference. Certainly, first we have to have a small, com- 
pact group of men, representing at the top; after that we can see what 
to do. I would keep it to the four powers and strictly so. 


Mr. Wricnt: I agree with you, Peffer, in general. I think we have 
a more serious problem in connection with the Far East. We spoke of 
the possibility that the Soviet Union may not attend. It would seem to 
me quite probable that the Soviet Union would attempt to insist that 
the Communist government of China be present if the Far East is to 
be discussed at this conference. I think that may present one of the 
greatest obstacles to holding a conference at all, because, with the pres- 
ent temper of opinion in this country, it seems a little doubtful whether 
the United States would be prepared to accept the government of Mao 
Tse-tung as one of the conferees. But we must remember that China 
is considered one of the great powers in the United Nations, that it 
was the United States and the Western powers that insisted—in the 
first conferences after the war—that China should be present. Conse- 
quently, I feel that that question of the presence of China may be a 
matter of major importance. 


Mk. Perrer: Well, Wright, I am afraid, since this is a transatlantic 
broadcast, you had better come clean and say we thought China was a 
great power; the British never did. 


Sir Ropert: Quite frankly, if the Far East is to be discussed as 
such in concrete terms and not just rather vaguely, China would have 
to come in, and, therefore, I would be in favor of cutting out the Far 
East from the first conference, and as a specific topic of discussion, and 
confining the conference to the four powers. 
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YALTA’S LESSONS FOR OUR DIPLOMATS* 
By HERBERT FEIS 
* 


While the records of Yalta are still lively in our thoughts, consultations 
start for another conference “at the summit.” How keenly it is to be wished 
that the lessons of one experience of this sort could be milled into a few 
short inferences, guaranteed to make the next one turn out well! Human 
affairs defy such historical alchemy. 

However, it may be of use to mark certain points about which something 
may be learned from the Yalta experience. 


THE TIME 

Roosevelt and Churchill had sought to meet with Stalin earlier. But he 
did not share their sense of urgency, foreseeing that the Soviet position 
would get stronger as the Soviet armies advanced over eastern and central 
Europe and the Soviet dependence on Lend-Lease aid waned. Roosevelt’s 
need to wait until our national election was fought and won then pro- 
longed the delay until February, 1945. 

The current project for a similar meeting has been obstructed by reckon- 
ings of the same kind regarding the advantage that time might bring to one 
or other of the participating Governments. But in the present situation the 
remaining allowance of time, whether it be as short as several weeks or as 
long as several years, ought not to be spent on such a gamble. The com- 
petitive development of nuclear weapons has brought the nations to the 
rapids of decision. No country can ultimately gain by delay, and all may be 
ruined by it. No advantage that any country might obtain by putting off 
the time of talk could compensate for the consequences if existing differ- 
ences get further out of hand. The only pertinent question is whether each 
is yet ready to pay enough tribute to that fact. The compromises required 
to reconcile differences in policies and attitudes that have defeated diplo- 
macy thus far will be hard ones. 

THE PLACE 

Roosevelt and Churchill for months tried to persuade Stalin to meet them 
in some midway place. Their suggestions ranged from Alaska to Jerusalem. 
But, citing the advice of his doctors, and the insistence of his colleagues, 
Stalin could not be drawn out of Russia. Roosevelt and Churchill gave in 
rather than enter the last period of the war without an agreement with the 
Soviet Union. 

The experience will not be repeated. All participants are called upon to 

* Reprinted, with permission, from the New York Times Magazine, April 10, 1955, 
pp. 12, 74-75. Herbert Feis was an adviser on international economic affairs to the State 


Department for many years and consultant to the Secretary of War. He is author of 
The China Tangle. 
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display their wish for an agreement by going outside their own country to 
meet the others. The conference should be on neutral ground on which no 
one appears as host to the other. It is yet to be learned whether the heads 
of the Soviet state will dare leave their country. 


PREPARATION 


Much is to be learned from Yalta about proper preparation for and ap- 
proach to such a conference. These considerations have many parts and 
phases—some of which may be rather arbitrarily distinguished. 

(1) The formulation of policy within the American Government. Al- 
though earnest committees had been at work long before Yalta, although 
hundreds of memos were prepared, this task was badly done. Among the 
reasons were Roosevelt’s way of working, the weak standing and influence 
of the Secretary of State and the State Department, the conduct of so much 
business through Harry Hopkins and his circle, and the poor liaison be- 
tween the State and Defense Departments. 

Circumstances also interfered: The immersion of the President in the 
election, and the fact that during the whole period of preparation he also 
had the burden of directing the war. 

It is essential that a more systematic and thorough preparatory job be 
done the next time. 

(2) Separate consultation before or outside the conference with other in- 
dividual participants. Churchill tried hard to bring the American and Brit- 
ish groups together before they met the Russians at Yalta. His purpose was 
to have the two countries enter the conference with a common policy. 

But Roosevelt evaded. He did not want to feel obligated to go along 
with some of the British ideas or to protect some British interests. And, 
as he explained to Churchill, he did not want to cause the Soviet of- 
ficials to feel that the Americans and British had ganged up against them 
before the conference. Finally, however, he did consent to a brief meeting 
of staffs at Malta on the way to Yalta. 

Concern over the possible Soviet reaction should not stand in the way of 
any preliminary consultations we wish to have with any other participant 
in the prospective general conference. The Soviet Government will be sure, 
no matter what we do, that we are trying to win support for our policies 
before the meeting. We should be trying; they also will be trying. 

(3) Preparatory joint surveys of the issues by subordinate senior officials 
of all the Governments who will be attending. Time allowing, a more sys- 
tematic effort should be made than was made before Yalta to see what can 
be accomplished in such preliminary meetings. But not too much is to be 
hoped for from them. The Soviet Government rarely allows subordinates 
any authority to depart from rigid and explicit positions. But differences 
may be more clearly limited and defined, and solutions may be born. 

(4) As to whether there ought to be a set agenda for the conference, a 
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fixed order and range of business, I find no easy answer in the historical 
record, There was no such agenda at Yalta because the three heads of state 
wanted to feel and be free to talk about anything, and in whatever way 
and order seemed most suitable at the moment. The outcome was not good. 
But at various later conferences of Foreign Ministers, there was a fixed 
agenda and the outcome was, if anything, worse. Experience suggests a 
provisional agenda which can be, and in all probability will be, largely 
disregarded. 
SECRECY 

In all these preliminary stages and during the conference itself, the prob- 
lem of secrecy or revelation will have to be faced. It will present itself at all 
stages. The first may be called that of contemporary publicity or secrecy. 
The decision ought to be in favor of revelation—in regard to the essential 
course of the conference. For secrecy allows easier entry into a mistaken 
path. It can be positively misused by a venal government to spread a false 
version of what it is doing and of gaining popular support on false grounds. 

But it is generally agreed that a measure of secrecy ought to be per- 
mitted about the details of preparation, exchanges of views, and day-by-day 
discussions. This is a buffer against the warping effect of willful partisan 
controversy. 

It may improve the chance for each Government to find out the ideas and 
aims of the others. It allows candor in discussion between them by lessening 

political risks. It can provide a better atmosphere for reconciliation of dif- 
ferences. In these and other ways, exemption from full and instant disclo- 
sure may serve a good purpose. 

Then there will be the question of whether or not any understandings or 

agreements that may be reached at the conference should or must at once 
be made public—open covenants and only open covenants. 

Few will now dissent from the opinion that Roosevelt went regrettably 

wrong in agreeing to the concealment of some of the understandings 
reached at Yalta. He was wrong particularly in regard to the accord about 
the Far East (vagrantly called “Agreement Concerning Japan”). 

Its importance in the later train of events is usually much exaggerated; 
the decisive historical decision—that which took from Japan all lands except 
the four home islands—had been made earlier and was publicly proclaimed 
at Cairo back in December, 1943. It was this—not the secret agreement at 
Yalta—which made it almost inevitable that China and the Soviet Union 
would be the strongest future powers in the Western Pacific. 

But still I believe—for reasons that cannot be expounded at length here 
—it would have been better if the world had had a chance to pass upon 

this Yalta agreement before it was made, in which event it would not have 
been made. One subsequent result of secrecy was to have the Western 

powers bear the blame for what the Soviet Union brought about. 

Nevertheless, despite the warning given by precedents such as this and 
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the secret treaties of World War I, I doubt whether any absolute rule 
should be imposed even in this matter. It may be necessary, for sound 
cause, to enter into an agreement some time before it is wise to make it 
known. 

By not doing so, the decision makers may lose their only chance of gain- 
ing a great purpose. But if they do so and turn out to have been wrong, 
they are doubly wrong in that they have deprived the people of their chance 
to pass judgment and injured them by bad judgment. 

There is still another aspect of this question of openness or secrecy to 
which present interest is turned. It may be called historical secrecy—the 
question of whether and when the records of negotiations are to be fully 
disclosed. 

In the Yalta case, ten years have passed. Yet it is objected on several 
grounds that the record ought to have been kept secret longer. Some of the 
participants, it is emphasized, are still alive and active, both in the politics 
of their country and international negotiation; they may be hurt without 
fair chance to defend themselves. 

Then, also, it is feared that the record will be used by those who want te 
inflame national ill will. And, lastly, it is feared that the prospect of such 
full revelation before issues are dead will cause negotiators in the future to. 
be more reserved and rigid and thus make international accord harder. 

There is some validity in all these objections. But I do not think they are 
decisive. Members of a democracy are entitled, sooner or later, to full knowl-. 
edge of the essentials of the record. Having it in time may help them to: 
correct mistakes or avoid their repetition. I am skeptical as to whether the: 
record of negotiations ten years past can substantially affect either the course: 
of current negotiation, or peace, or national security. 

In this connection, a question presents itself as to the kind of official rec. 
ords that ought to be kept during negotiations, especially during such mo- 
mentous conferences. At Yalta, the making of the American records on: 
political matters was left to the extra exertions of a few members of the: 
staff. Interpreters took notes and after their long day’s work was done tran-: 
scribed them into a record. A few other officials kept brief fragmentary’ 
memos of such parts of the conference as they attended. 

More careful thought ought to be given to the different sorts of records; 
kept. Entries in the official notes might well be limited to the substance of! 
important statements, omitting the trivial. The private notes and memoirs 
of participants will garner these. : 

If some such rough distinction were observed, then there would be less: 
chance for potential publication to act as a restraint on freedom of discus- 
sion. Public figures could, in the doing of their job, know that they were: 
exposing themselves only to the risk of being judged wrong, not also to the: 
risk of being conclusively shown to have been foolish or inadequate—until 


after they were forgotten or dead. | 
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PRECISION 


Let me turn to another question—that of precision in international ac-_ 
. cords: I mean, rather, imprecision, the practice of finding or expressing 
_ agreement in obscure language, language which does not clearly define what 
has been agreed upon or which may have different meanings to the several 
a to the accord. > 
- It is a great temptation for hard-pressed negotiators who cannot agree, 
_ yet fear the consequences of disagreement, to resolve this dilemma by con- 
senting to imprecise language. This may be done without realization that 
it is being done, or through haste or carelessness, or by design. 
_ Even about this usage no absolute rule is warranted. By evading the sharp 
points of disagreement, under cover of imprecision, governments which 
genuinely want to compromise may sometimes do so later because they are 
fot compelled to acknowledge their concessions. But usually the aftermath 
is trouble rather than reconciliation. So it has been since Yalta. 

I would suggest t that this is a matter which experience shows must be kept 
in the forefront of the mind in any future negotiation with the Soviet au- 
thorities. In negotiation, they are so apt to stand hard and fast in session 

_ after session that those with whom they are dealing feel in the end impelled 
to accept verbal formulas which glide past the difficulty. 

_ Further, there is the fact that. the Soviet Government and the Western 
Governments do actually have a ‘different understanding of the substance of 
many of the key words and phrases that enter into international agreements, 
‘such as “freedom,” “democracy,” “consultation’ ’—and the word “agree-— 
ment” itself, : 

These are all points of diet in sihcr tise negotiation which must 

be well considered as the time for another conference “at the summit” ap- 
_ proaches. For poor management of these matters may thwart a conference, 
while good management can give it momentum in the right direction. But 
the gifts and intentions of those who enter into conference will remain the 
‘supreme and deciding elements in the outcome; and, beyond these, the 
strength and character o ‘the ee to. ». whom. ae may hold themselves 
meaccountable.” 32.504 2 
“No matter how wisely | the matters I ae touched upon are handled, the 
Duk will be empty or worse unless both the governments and peoples of 
all the great nations of the v tld are willing to place great objectives above 
small objections. — ; 
_ -All will have to give up: some Seriaed ish, suppress some antagonisms, 
accept some compromise of what they think just or morally right, and rec- 
oncile themselves to accepting some exposure to future danger. These have 
become essential terms of peaceful settlement in our time, in a world in 
hich nations are as compressed together as parts within an atom. 
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